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Hon. Bertram Ellis 


By Rev. J. L 


One of the oldest newspapers in 
New Hampshire is the New Hamp- 
shire Sentinel, established at Keene, 
in 1799, by John Prentiss, who lived 
to see the day when he was the oldest 
living journalist in America, as he 
had long been one of the ablest and 
best known. That newspaper has 
long been the leading exponent in 
southwestern New Hampshire of the 
principles which have been endorsed 
by the Federal, National Republican, 
Whig and Republican parties. Its 
reputation has been second to no other 
state journal throughout its long ca- 
reer. It still sustains its well-earned 
reputation. 

Hon. Bertram Ellis, the editor and 
one of the proprietors of the daily 
and weekly Sentinel of Keene, was 
born in Boston, Mass., November 26, 
1860, the son of Moses and Emily 

Ferrin) Ellis. On the paternal side, 
he is of English descent, and on the 
maternal side Seotch-Irish, from the 
Ferrins of Londonderry. 

Mr. Ellis came to Keene while a 
lad, with his parents, and was edu- 
cated in the schools of the town, fit- 
ting for college in the local high 
school. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard, in the class of 1884. He re- 
ceived from the same university the 
eompound degree of LL. B. and A. M., 
in 1887. Immediately after, he en- 
tered the law office of Evarts, Choate 
& Beaman, in the City of New York, 
and was admitted to the New York 
bar in 1888. Soon after, he began the 
practice of law in Denver, Col., which 
he continued until 1890, a part of the 


. Seward, D. D. 


time in partnership with L. C. Rock- 
well. 

Mr. Ellis was summoned to Keene, 
in 1890, by his father’s illness, which 
proved fatal in a few months after 
his return. In the meantime, he be- 
came separated from his Colorado con- 
nections. He became interested in 
newspaper work and formed a con- 
nection with the Sentinel Company, 
and became the editor of the paper, 
two years later, in 1893. 

The transition from journalism to 
polities is easy and natural. He was 
an aide on the staff of Governor Bus- 
iel, in 1895-’96. He was a member 
of the House of Representatives in the 
General Court of 1897, and again in 
1905; and he represented his district 
in the state Senate in 1899 and 1901, 
in the last named year being president 
of that body. These honors came to 
him as an earnest expression of public 
feeling rather than as a result of any 
forced or unusual efforts in his own 
behalf. His thorough scholarship, 
his able discussion of the leading 
questions of local and national impor- 
tance through his editorial columns, 
his genial manner and general popu- 
larity, all contributed to bring to him 
these honors in rapid succession. 
While in the House he was both times 
the chairman of the committee on ap- 
propriations, a position of the great- 
est importance. He was reélected to 


-the House in the election of 1906, and 


is a candidate for speaker. The abil- 
ity with which he presided over the 
sessions of the Senate of 1901, added 
to his long experience with legislative 
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procedures, would seem to mark him 
as in every way qualified for this 
honorable position. 

In 1904, Mr. Ellis was a delegate 
from the Second District to the Re- 
publican national convention at Chi- 
eago. Mr. Ellis has always been a 
consistent Republican. For six years 
he was the president of the Young 
Men’s Republican Club of Keene. He 
is president of the board of education 
in Keene, a trustee of the Elliot City 
Hospital, the secretary for New 
Hampshire of the Harvard Law 
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School Association, the secretary of 
the Harvard Club of Keene, and a 
member of the Wentworth, Monad- 
nock and Country clubs of the same 
place. He is much interested in all 
moral and philanthropic enterprises 
in the city and vicinity and, through 
his paper, has added greatly to their 
efficiency. 

On June 20, 1894, Mr. Ellis mar- 
ried Miss Margaret Louise Wheeler of 
Minneapolis, Minn. He has no chil- 
dren. 


With Seeds of ‘Snow on the Mountains’ 


TO E. H. F., RYE, N. H. 


By Emily E. Coli 


From fair Dakota’s prairies broad 
These tiny seeds a greeting bring 

To rough New Hampshire’s ocean edge, 
To rest within thy garden’s ring. 


‘*Snow on the Mountains’”’ 


how the name 


A vision brings to memory’s eye 
Of distant hills and nearer vales, 
And white waves on the shores of Rye. 


The long brown road with ferny edge, 
The scent of hay, the hum of bees, 
The elms that guard the meadow’s rim, 
The salt smell of the ocean breeze; 


These mingle with the scenes that smile 
Before my eyes this sunny day, 

Of noble fields of ripening grain 
That spread, an ocean, far away. 


No white caps on its ripples show— 
A level stretch of golden brown— 
Brave Indian corn and smaller grains 
That make our fair Dakota’s crown. 


Box-elder and the cottonwood 

Reign in the place of elms and pines. 
Missouri rolls—a silent stream— 

And over all the hot sun shines. 


Dear to my heart Dakota’s fields 

Of blue-eyed fiax and shimmering grain, 
But dearer still the shores of Rye 

Beside the stormy Eastern main. 
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A Little Girl’s Prayer to Santa Claus 


By Harry B. Metcalf 


Upon the church steps, kneeling low, 
A tiny girl, sad-faced, alone, 
Was mumbling as in prayer; the snow 
Was falling, and the winds, amoan, 
Proclaimed a drear December night. 
Men, homeward bound, their day’s work done 
Stopped there, transfixed, so strange the sight, 
And listened to the little one. 


‘*T pray, good Santa Claus, that you 
Won’t quite forget my mamma dear; 
She cries a lot, and feels so blue 
’Cause things ain’t like they was last year. 
You see, my poor papa is dead 
And she works, oh, so hard for me 
And Baby Jack, and goes to bed 
Nights just as tired as she can be. 


‘*And when I asked if Santa Claus 
Was goin’ to come on Christmas Eve 
She said she did n’t think so, ’cause 
He never had good things to leave 
With folks that’s poor; then mamma cried; 
And that is why I’ve come up here 
To ask if you won’t lay aside 
A gift or two for mamma dear.’’ 


Who says that Santa did not hear 
The tender plea of that sweet child, 
And follow in her footsteps, near, 
Till she was safely domiciled? 
Who says that prayers to old Saint Nick 
Are prayers that are sent up in vain? 
Nay, good old Santa is a brick— 
Long may his rotund form remain! 


"Tis Christmas; a wan woman weeps 
Not tears of sadness, but of joy, 
For at her door are piled in heaps 
Good things for mother, girl and boy; 
Food and clothing in fine array; 
Dolls, and ears on a railroad track; 
Books and blocks; and happy are they— 
Mamma and Girlie, and Baby Jack. 
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Concord as a Residential City 


By H. H. 


If there be one thing above all 
others upon which the people of Con- 
cord may justly pride themselves, it 
is not simply the political prominence 
of their city, as the capital of the 
state, but the advantages which it of- 
fers as a place of residence for the 
intelligent and aspiring home-seeker. 
Portsmouth may surpass it in historic 
associations, Manchester in the mag- 


Metcalf 


years of fruitful activity, Concord 
may properly be ranked in advance of 
all other New Hampshire cities, com- 
paring favorably, on the whole, with 
Hartford, Conn., Springfield, Mass., 
or Burlington, Vt. 

In the first place it may be said that 
the city is peculiarly fortunate in the 
matter of its location, from a physi- 
eal or geographical point of view. 














U. S. Government Building 


nitude and Nashua in the variety of 
its industries; but when it comes to 
the combination of facts and cireum- 
stances rendering a city attractive as 
an abiding place for the man and 
woman who have a family of children 
to rear and educate amid the best 
associations and under the most favor- 
ing conditions, or who seek the most 
desirable location in which to enjoy 


the well-earned leisure following 


Situated in the beautiful valley of the 
Merrimack, whose waters separate its 
more than sixty square miles of terri- 
tory into two nearly equal sections, it 
embraces within its limits a wide vari- 
ety of soil and surface—broad and 
rich intervales, wide-stretching plains, 
rolling uplands and rugged hillsides, 
with the accessories of lake and forest 
to complete the picture; while the fine 
variety of scenery within the city lim- 
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its is supplemented by much that is 
attractive, within ready access in the 
surrounding towns. But two hours’ 
ride by rail from Boston, the great 
New England metropolis; five hours 
to the heart of the White Mountains, 
and three or four to any given point 
on the Atlantic beach from Salisbury 
to Old Orchard; while a single hour 
carries one to Winnepesaukee—‘‘ The 
Smile of the Great Spirit’’—at the 
north, or to beautiful Lake Sunapee 
at the west, the advantages of the loca- 


to the west of Main Street, in the cen- 
tral section, so placed as to be visible 
from a single point, includes the state 
house, state library, United States 
government building and the city 
hall; and in the immediate vicinity, 
and also visible from the same point, 
are the high school, the elegant new 
Christian Science Church, the Unita- 
rian and Universalist churches and 
the publie library. In no other city 
of its size in the Union can so fine a 
display of publie buildings be found, 
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tion are readily discerned, whether 
from a business or health and pleas- 
ure-seeking point of view. 

The compact portion of the city is 
mainly located upon the plain and ad- 
jacent hillside, in the central southern 
section, overlooking the river, extend- 
ing some two miles from north to 
south and of varying width. Main 
Street, for half a mile on either side 
of its central section, is lined with 
substantial brick blocks, in which the 
bulk of the city’s business is trans- 
acted, and compares favorably in ap- 
pearance with any business street in 
any city of similar size in the country. 
A notable group of public buildings, 


so handsomely grouped and seen to 
such advantage. 

The state house, which, though by 
no means a modern structure, having 
been erected in the early part of the 
last century, and remodeled and prac- 
tically rebuilt by the city about half a 
century ago, when a strong effort was 
made to remove the capital to Man- 
chester, with its stately pillared por- 
tico, is regarded as one of the hand- 
somest pieces of architecture in New 
England. It occupies an entire square 
on the west side of Main Street, front- 
ing the Eagle Hotel, the ample sur- 
rounding grounds, adorned by statues 
of Stark, Webster and Hale, forming 
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a delightful park, which is appre- 
ciated alike by visitor and resident. 
The state library building, which 
also contains the Supreme Court 
chamber and accessory rooms, as well 
as quarters for the state board of ag- 
riculture and the superintendent of 
public instruction, located at the 
northeast corner of Park and State 
streets, on a fine lot provided by the 
city, was erected some fifteen years 
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donated by the city, is of graceful de- 
sign, constructed entirely of selected 
Concord granite, and completed about 
twenty years ago, at a total cost of 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars. 


There are, of course, many much 
larger federal buildings scattered 


through the country, but men who 
have traveled extensively and ob- 
served carefully, declare this to be 
one of the handsomest buildings 





— 











City Hall 


ago at an expense of about $350,000, 
Coneord and Conway granite being 
used in combination in its construe- 
tion. Massiveness and strength are 
the leading ideas conveyed in its archi- 
tectural appearance, and it makes a 
safe repository for the 105,000 bound 
volumes and vast accumulation of 
pamphlets and papers stored within 
its walls. 

The United States government 
building, which oceupies a full square 
directly west of the state house, be- 
tween State and Green streets, also 


owned by the government. In addi- 
tion to the post office, it contains quar- 
ters for the United States Pension 
Agency for the district of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, also for the United 
States District and Cireuit courts, 
which hold several terms per annum 
in the city. 

The new city hall building, com- 
pleted four years ago, at an expense, 
for land and construction, of about 
$150,000, is located just across Green 
Street, to the west of the government 
building. It consists, practically, of 
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two buildings in connection, that in 
front being utilized for office pur- 
poses and the meetings of the city 
government, the aldermanie and coun- 
cil chambers being separated by a steel 
curtain, which ean be raised, throwing 
the two rooms into one whenever the 
two bodies meet in joint convention. 
The office rooms are spacious, finely 
furnished and conveniently arranged. 
All the city officials except those con- 
nected with the municipal court, are 
here accommodated. 
their quarters 


The latter have 
in the police station 


Vy 
1 
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North Main Street, about a quarter ot 
a mile above the state house, generally 
known as the ‘‘court house,’’ and 
owned jointly by the city and the 
County of Merrimack, was disposed of 
to the latter, and during the past year 
the building has been thoroughly re- 
constructed, everything being torn 
down but the walls, and rebuilt, in 
the most substantial and convenient 
manner, furnishing ample and pleas- 
ant quarters for the Superior and Pro- 
bate courts, and the various county 
offices. The expense of reconstruc- 








Merrimack County Court House 


building, erected some twenty years 
ago, on Warren Street, at an expense 
of $20,000 or more. In connection 
with, and in the rear of the office 
building, is what is known as the ‘‘au- 
ditorium,’’ designed for the accom- 
modation of public gatherings, with 
seats for about twelve hundred people 
and so arranged as to be highly eligi- 
ble for theatrical purposes. Indeed, 
it is at present leased to a theatrical 
manager for such purpose, with the 
reservation to the city of its use for 
lecture courses and other public pur- 
poses. 

At the time when the erection of the 
new city hall was determined upon, 
the city’s interest in the building on 


_ that it is the finest, handsomest, 


tion, including furnishing, has been 
about $45,000, and it is safe to say 
most 
convenient and most substantial 
county court house to be found in the 
state—both a eredit to the county and 
an ornament to the city, which, by the 


way, constitutes about one half of the 
county, as regards both wealth and 
population. 


The schools of Coneord have long 
been noted for their excellence, the 
grade of teachers, the quality of work 
done, and the compensation given, be- 
ing far superior to that in most cities 
of its rank throughout New England, 
and when the work now in progress 
shall have been completed, its equip- 
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City 





Fowler (City) Library 


ment of school buildings will be un- 
surpassed. Several spacious and sub- 
stantial modern buildings for the 
grammar and lower grade schools have 
been erected during the last few 
years; while after the destruction by 
fire of the former high school build- 
ing some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
an elegant new structure was erected 
on its site at a cost of nearly $100,000, 
which is by far the handsomest school 
building in the state, but which, un- 
fortunately, or fortunately, as may ul- 
timately prove to be the case, was 
practically outgrown in the first half 
dozen years, through the unexpectedly 
“apid increase in high school attend- 
ance, so that it has been greatly over- 
crowded for several years past. At 
the annual school meeting a year ago 


last Mareh, in Union District (which 
embraces the compact part of the city 
and the villages of East and West 
Coneord, while the agricultural sec- ~ 
tion is included in what is known as 
the ‘‘town district,’’ and the village 
of Penacook, or Ward One, in the 
northerly part of the city, also forms a 
separate district, known as ‘‘No. 1’’), 
it was voted to erect a new high schoob 
building, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry out such purpose, the 
sum of $90,000 being appropriated for 
the work. At the same time $30,000 
was voted for the erection of a new 
eight-room building at West Concord, 
the amount to be raised by the issue 
and sale of long-time bonds of the 
district. 

It was determined by the committee 





High School 
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that a building should be constructed 
which, while thoroughly modern and 
first class in its arrangement and ap- 
pointments, should be of sufficient ca- 
pacity to meet the wants of the dis- 
trict, and such outside pupils as may 
be attracted, for many years to come. 
To this end it was decided to avoid 
unnecessary expenditure for a site, 
and to indulge in no expense for mere 
ornamentation. A _ site on North 
Spring Street, near Pleasant, and thus 
in ready access by the electric ear line, 
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gathered. It will be ready for occu- 
paney at the beginning of the spring 
term, at which time the present high 
school building ean be utilized to re- 
lieve the somewhat congested condi- 
tion of some of the other buildings, 
the probability being that a central 
grammar school will be here estab- 
lished and the other buildings in the 
compact portion of the city given up 
entirely to the use of the lower grades. 

With the construction of the two 
buildings just mentioned, and a new 














Kimball School 


which included the old manual train- 
ing school lot, was secured, and a 
plain, but substantial and commodious 
granite-trimmed brick building, of 
three stories and basement, erected 
thereon, is now approaching comple- 
tion. It will be completely equipped 
in every department, including a large 
room for the commercial course, which 
is now a prominent feature in the 
high school work. This building will 
easily accommodate from five to six 
hundred pupils, and has a fine assem- 
bly hall in which that number can be 


brick manual training school, for 
which an appropriation of $30,000 
was voted at the last annual meeting 
of the district, and which is now ap- 
proaching completion on a site adja- 
cent to the high shool building, so that 
it will be heated from the same plant, 
there will have been expended by the 
district, within less than twenty years, 
an amount exceeding $375,000 in the 
construction and equipment of new 
schoolhouses, which certainly puts the 
city far in advance of most places of 
its size in the matter of school accom- 
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modations. At the same time, as has 
been suggested, the quality of the in- 
struction furnished, in all depart- 
ments and grades, as well as of the su- 
pervision, is fully commensurate with 
the material equipment, so that no 
better place for the public education 
of the young can be found in the en- 
tire country, except it be some town 
where a state university supplements 
the ordinary publie school system. 
Aside from the public schools of the 
city, it should be stated, there are the 
parochial schools, connected with both 
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of young men from all parts of the 
country. Here there has been ex- 
pended more than a million dollars in 
buildings and equipment, and the 
architectural display alone, which the 
buildings present, is sufficient to at- 
tract hundreds of visitors yearly. To 
the high character of the instruction 
given, the wide fame and wonderful 
success of the school, furnish ample 
testimony. 

The exeellence of the Concord 
schools is fully paralleled by the su- 
perior character of its chureh privi- 

















Dewey School 


the St. John’s, or Irish-American, and 
the French Catholic churches of the 
city, the accommodations of the former 
having been largely increased during 
the past year, and the attendance upon 
all reaching some five or six hundred. 
A fine boarding sehool for girls (St. 
Mary’s), under Episcopalian auspices, 
has been in successful operation in the 
city for several years; while St. 
-aul’s, the most noted private fitting 
school for boys in the country, estab- 
lished half a century ago at Millville, 
two miles to the west of the city 
proper, but within the corporate lim- 
its, is attended regularly by hundreds 


leges. The pioneers in the settlement 
of the place established Sunday wor- 
ship upon their coming, and the same 
has been continued from that time to 
the present. No history of religious 
progress in the capital city is re- 
quired, or ean be attempted in this 
connection. Suffice it to say that all 
the leading denominations of Protes- 
tant Christianity, as well as the Ro- 
man Catholies, are well represented, 
convened in spacious and well-built 
houses of worship and ministered to 
by some of the ablest clergymen of 
their respective denominations. There 
are in the central portion of the city 
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one Advent, two Baptist, two Catho- 
lic (one French), two Congregational, 
two Episcopalian, one Free Baptist, 
two Methodist, one Swedish Lutheran, 
one Unitarian and one Universalist 
church. Most of the edifices are 
finely located, and of attractive archi- 
tectural appearance. Several have 
fine vestries or chapels in connection, 
while St. Paul’s Episcopal Church has 
a substantial, ecommodious and finely- 
equipped parish or guild house adja- 
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also, at East and West Concord and 
Penacook, also Baptist, Catholic and 
Methodist, and an Episcopalian mis- 
sion at the latter place, and a similar 
mission at East Concord. Supple- 
menting the work of the Protestant 
evangelical denominations, so called, 
there is a large and prosperous branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, in the city, which has recently 
erected, at a cost of some $35,000, a 
handsome and commodious building, 
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cent. The Christian Scientists have 
here the handsomest and most expen- 
sive church edifice in the state, located 
at the corner of School and State 
streets, in close proximity to the prin- 
cipal public buildings, erected two or 
three years since at a cost of about 
$200,000, mainly the gift of Mary 
Baker G. Eddy, whom they revere as 
the discoverer and founder of their 
faith, and whose home has been at 
Pleasant View, near St. Paul’s School, 
for several years past. 

There are Congregational churches, 


which is finely equipped and occupied 
for its purposes. Another branch of 
the Y. M. C. A. organized in connec- 
tion with the railway service, is also 
now erecting a fine brick building for 
its uses in the vicinity of the railroad 
station. 

A spacious, substantial, well-ar- 
ranged and well-furnished general 
hospital, located at the south end of 
the city, erected a few years since 
through the liberality of the late Hon. 
George A. Pillsbury of Minneapolis, 
of the great flour manufacturing firm 
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of that city, formerly a prominent res- 
ident and mayor of Coneord, and 
named the Margaret Pillsbury Hos- 
pital, in honor of the donor’s wife, 
with the best physicians and surgeons 
of the city included in its operating 
staff and board of management, is an 
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institution in which citizens generally 
take due pride, and which materially 
enhances the eligibility of the city 
from a residential point of view. The 
New Hampshire Memorial Hospital 
for Women and Children, which was 
established here six or eight years ago, 
by an association organized largely 
through the efforts of the late Dr. 
Julia Wallace-Russell, who was the 
physician in charge up to the time of 
her death a few months since, is also 
a most useful and valuable institu- 
tion. 

The Centennial Home for the Aged, 
more generally known as the *‘Old 
Ladies’ Home,’’ from the fact that, 


up to the present time, most of the in- 


mates have been women, occupies now 
a large and imposing brick structure, 
of fine architectural appearance, on 
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Pleasant Street, the building having 
been materially enlarged—its capacity 
practically doubled—a year or two 
ago. It is controlled by an associa- 
tion organized in 1876, through the 
efforts of various philanthropically- 
disposed citizens of the state, among 
whom Mrs. Armenia S. White of this 
city has been prominent from the 
start. It has furnished a comfortable 
home for many worthy, and some com- 
paratively needy elderly people, upon 
the payment of a small sum, each, by 
themselves or their friends, and is re- 
garded throughout the state as an in- 
stitution worthy to be remembered by 
men and women of means, seeking 
proper objects upon which to bestow 
their benefactions. It has a very 








Pleasant-Street Baptist Church 


handsome fund already, whose income 
contributes materially to its support; 
but which, of course, may be increased 
to advantage. Another worthy insti- 
tution here located is the New Hamp- 
shire Odd Fellows’ Home, located 
upon the fine grounds just outside the 
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compact portion of the city to the 
west, which belonged to the late ex- 
President Franklin Pierce, and upon 
which he once planned the erection of 
a fine residence. 

The location within the city limits 
of the New Hampshire State Prison 
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South Congregational Church 


and the New Hampshire Hospital for 
the Insane, while adding nothing to 
the attractions of the city as a place 
of residence, detracts nothing there- 
from, while measurably increasing its 
importance from the publie point of 
view. The former, located midway 
between the city proper and West 
Concord, is a model institution of its 
kind; while the latter, whose exten- 
sive grounds, embracing nearly one 
hundred acres, border the compact 
portion of the city on the southwest, 
is one of the largest, best equipped 
and best managed hospitals for the in- 
sane in the country. Many fine build- 
ings have been added from time to 
time to the original plant, as the re- 
quirements of the institution de- 
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manded ; and the recently established 
policy of the state involving the care 
of all the dependent insane at this 
point, has necessitated very large ad- 
ditional accommodations, some $200,- 
000 having been expended in the last 
two years in this direction. 

The asylum grounds, being open to 
the public under proper restrictions, 
practically constitute a splendid park, 
and their well-kept appearance adds 
largely to the attractiveness of that 
section of the city. 

The city has two large improved 
parks adjacent to the compact section, 
both possessed of fine natural attrac- 
tions, one at the south, known as Rol- 
lins Park, and one at the northwest 
border, known as White Park, the 
land for the former having been given 
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First Methodist Church 


by the late Hon. E. H. Rollins, and 
that for the latter by the late Na- 
thaniel White, two public-spirited cit- 
izens, whose names will be held in per- 
petual remembrance. The former 
was a natural pine grove, with a splen- 
did growth of that beautiful timber, 
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and is largely preserved in its natural 
state, the ground adjacent to the 
highway, only, having been trans- 
formed into a handsome lawn, 
adorned with plants and shrubbery, 
rendering it particularly attractive in 
the summer season. The center of the 
grove is cleared of all undergrowth 
and is extensively utilized by picnic 
parties and as a general summer af- 
ternoon resort for children and others 
in that section of the city. A speak- 
ing stand has been provided, and, dur- 
ing Sunday afternoons in midsummer, 
religious services have been holden 
here under the auspices of the Concord 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
White Park, which is larger than Rol- 
lins, including some twenty-five or 
thirty acres, is of uneven surface and 
was largely covered with hard wood 
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growth, some of which has been re- 
moved and the ground tastefully laid 
out and improved, while an original 
bog has been transformed into a beau- 
tiful artificial lake. The larger por- 
tion, however, still remains wooded, 
and this, like Rollins Park, is a very 


pleasant and much frequented resort 
during the summer season. Being 


larger, and presenting more varied 
scenic attractions, it is even more ex- 
tensively visited. 

With these two fine parks, which 
are being still further improved and 
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beautified from year to year, several 
smaller ones in different locations, and 
another large one, known as Penacook 
Park, on the shore of Penacook Lake, 
near West Concord, which is capable 
of being made, and in the course of 
time doubtless will be, one of the finest 
in New England, the city is certainly 
well provided with summer ‘‘breath- 
ing places’’ for its population. Aside 
from these, however, the Concord 
Street Railway, which is now operated 
by the Boston & Maine, has a splendid 
resort on the Contoocook River, about 
one mile west of Penacook, and seven 
miles from the center of the city 
proper, which has been fitted up with 
a dancing pavilion, summer theatre, 
band stand, __—srestaurants, seats, 
swings, and everything requisite to 
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make a_ resort of this kind at- 
tractive. Steamers and smaller boats 
also ply on the river, and dur- 
ing ten or twelve weeks of midsum- 
mer, generally known as the vacation 
period, the park is thronged by peo- 
ple nearly every day, including 
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numerous picnic and excursion par- 
ties from points outside the city. The 
fact that the street railway’s car line 
runs directly into the park renders 
it particularly accessible and attrac- 
tive. It should be mentioned, also, 
that the electrics likewise run along- 
side both White and Rollins parks. 

The entire highway system of Con- 
eord, coursing through its sixty 
square miles of territory, embraces 
about 180 miles of street and roadway, 
nearly half of which is ineluded in 
the compact portion of the city. These 
streets are mostly well graded, many 
miles macadamized,-and those in quite 
a section near the center, comereted. 
Good concrete sidewalks are also pro- 
vided through the main portion of the 
city, and nearly all the streets are 
beautifully lined with maple, elm 
and other shade trees; so that the 
city is specially noted for its attrac- 
tiveness in this regard. 
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The city’s water supply is unsur- 
passed, both as to quality and abun- 
dance. Its source is Penacook Lake, 
a beautiful body of the purest water, 
whose outlet is near West Concord. 
It is fed by an abundance of cold 
springs, and has never yet failed to 
meet all requirements, even in seasons 
of the greatest drought. The lake 
lies at a good elevation above Main 
Street; but in order to insure perfect 
delivery in the higher points, a high- 
pressure service has been introduced 
to supplement the main delivery, a 
reservoir of 2,000,000 gallons’ capac- 
ity having been established upon an 
elevation 180 feet above the Main 
Street level. Through this service 
alone 600,000 gallons per day are de- 
livered. The city owns and controls 
its water works, the management 
thereof being in the hands of a spe- 
cial commission. 

The street lighting is mainly by 
electricity, though gas is used to some 
extent. The electrie lighting is fur- 
nished by the Coneord Electric Com- 
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pany, which has one of the finest 
plants in New England, established at 
Sewall’s Falls, some three miles up 
the Merrimack, where a large amount 
of money has been expended. This 
company, in addition to public and 
private lighting, furnishes power for 

















manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
poses, to a large extent. The Con- 
cord Gas Light Company’s service is 
excellent, and between both services 
there is no occasion for any man to 
‘‘walk in darkness’’ in the Capital 
City. 

The railway facilities enjoyed by 
the Capital City are equal to the best. 
The entire system of railroad lines 
centering here, including the old Con- 
eord, Northern, Boston, Coneord & 
Montreal, Coneord & Claremont, and 
Peterborough & Hillsborough, has 
been for the last fifteen years or more 
operated by the Boston & Maine, the 
service given being eminently satisfac- 
tory, and improved from year to 
year as conditions permit. With a 
dozen passenger trains each way be- 
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tween the city and Boston, half a 
dozen to the north over the old Bos- 
ton, Concord & Montreal; five each 
way over the Northern, or present 
Coneord Division, three each way 
over the Claremont and two over the 
Peterborough branch, at all seasons, 
and an increased service during the 
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period of summer travel, no reasona- 
ble person can complain of lack of 
facility for reaching the outside world 
at any time, so far as the matter of 
railway transportation is concerned. 
The equipment and operating force 
is also excellent, as a rule; and the 
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man who complains of any branch of 
the passenger service may safely be 
set down as a chronic fault-finder. 
The freight service, although perhaps 
not perfect as yet, has been wonder- 
fully improved; the yards and side- 
trackage increased many fold, and the 
facilities for delivery and transfer 
greatly increased. 

The passenger station at this point 
is one of the largest and finest in 
New England outside of Boston. It 
was erected by the old Concord Rail- 
road Company before its property be- 
“ame a part of the Boston & Maine 
system, at a time when the corporation 
had a large surplus which would have 
reverted to the state had it not been 
expended in improvements. On ac- 
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eount of this condition Coneord was 
favored by the erection of this splen- 
did station, in which all the people 
take much pride, and which will be 
adequate to all the wants of the pub- 
lic and of the operating corporation, 
in this line, for some generations to 
come. 

As has been heretofore noted, the 
street railway of the city is also ope- 
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fair grounds, used when the fair and 
other exhibitions are in progress 
there, in all about twelve miles of rail- 
way, is now equipped with fine new 
ears, and a fifteen-minute service is 
furnished. 

An electric and 


line constructed 


operated by the Boston & Maine, also 
furnishes an hourly service, each way, 
the city 


between and Manchester, 


First Church of Christ, Scientist 


rated by the Boston & Maine, having 
passed into its hands three or four 
years since. This service has also 
been much improved, and the system, 
which includes lines running from 
lower South Main Street, below the 
Margaret Pillsbury Hospital, to Pen- 
acook and Contoocook River Park, 
down South Street and Broadway, to 
Rollins Park, a loop line through the 
western section, known as the ‘‘ West 
End,’’ and a branch to the Concord 


from early morning till late in the 
evening. In the summer season, es- 
pecially, this is largely patronized on 
account of the fine view of the beauti- 
ful Merrimack Valley which is af- 
forded along the route, and the other- 
wise charming scenery that is com- 
manded. With the completion of the 
line from Goffs Falls to Hudson, now 
close at hand, there will be continuous 
electric service between Concord and 
Boston—a situation that will be ap- 
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Y. M. C. A. Building 
preciated by many people of leisure Since the railroad interests here 


during the warm season, at least. To 
leave one’s door in the city and go to 
Boston, or to any point along the line 
of North Atlantic beaches from that 
city to Portland, a¢can henceforth be 
done by the Concord resident, will 
certainly be something worth while 
for one who seeks a breath of fresh 
air in the sweltering summer time. 
5 


were consolidated under the Boston 
& Maine.management, extensive new 
repair and construction shops have 
ben establighedyat this point, and the 
work done vastly increased, so that 
this has ¢ome ‘to be by far the most 
important industry in the city, giv- 


“ing employient to“more than 600 men 


py 1e “avegage, and the total 
& 
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monthly wages paid to all the railway 
employés resident in Concord amounts 
to about $75,000. 

Although not claiming to be a man- 
ufacturing city, Coneord has many 
other industries of importance, in- 
eluding such as the Abbot-Downing 
Company’s carriage manufacturing 
works, the W. B. Durgin Company’s 
silverware manufactory, the Page 
Belting Company’s _ establishment, 
and many smaller concerns, not to 
mention the extensive granite cutting 
interests, which have been an impor- 
tant source of the city’s prosperity 
for years. 


The mereantile life of the city cov- 
ers, fully, all retail lines, and quite 
an extensive wholesale business is con- 
ducted by several firms, in flour, grain, 
feed, groceries, iron, lime, cement, 
hardware, ete. Many of the retaii 
stores on Main Street are model estab- 
lishments, and two, at least, of the dry 
goods stores, are equal to any to be 
found in New England, north of Bos- 
ton. It is said, to the special credit 
of Concord merchants, as a rule, that 
they carry a better class of goods 
than are usually found in cities of 
corresponding size. 

The banking establishments here 
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found rank with the best in the state 
or in New England, and naturally do 
an extensive business. The three 
national banks have an aggregate cap- 
ital stock of $500,000; had, at the time 
of the last published statement, aggre- 
gate surplus and undivided profits to 
an equal amount, and deposits aggre- 
gating $3,230,596. The four savings 
banks here located have deposits, alto- 
gether, exceeding $13,500,000. 
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tended circulation, representing the 
two principal parties in their politi- 
eal leanings, occupy fully the journal- 
ictie field, supplementing the church, 
the school and the library in the great 
work of educating the people; and 
here it may be said that a well-ar- 
ranged public library of 27,000 vol- 
umes, along with the state library, 
with its 105,000, also open for the use 
of residents, and the valuable and ex- 





Wonolancet Club House 


In professional as well as business 
life, Coneord ranks at the very front. 
Not only are her church pastorates 
ably filled, but her lawyers include 
many of the brightest and most suc- 
cessful in the state, while the medical 
profession is represented here by a 
large body of faithful and intelligent 
practitioners, some of whom have wide 
reputation for skill in different. lines 
of practice. ; 

Two daily and two weekly newspa- 
pers, long established, and of ex- 


tensive collection of the State Histor- 
ical Society, soon, it is hoped, to be 
housed in fine new quarters in near 
proximity to the other libraries, pre- 
sent advantages seldom equalled for 
those who seek instruction from the re- 
corded thoughts of the master minds 
of all ages. Another prime factor in 
the educational field is a permanent 
free lecture course, open to the public, 
made available a few years since, 
through an accumulated fund, the ba- 
sis of which was bequeathed for the 
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Residence of Dr. George M. Kimball 
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Entrance to White Park 


purpose by the late Timothy and Abi- 
gail Walker. 

The importance of the Capital city 
in a business point of view is illus- 
trated by the magnitude of its post- 
office business, which is in excess of 
that of any other city in the state, this 
office being a depesitory for the offices 
in a large section of the state, receiv- 
ing deposits, indeed, from seven of the 
ten counties. During the year 1905 
the Coneord postoffice received from 
sales of stamps $70,047.77 ; in deposits 


from other postoffices, $38,697.17; 
United States treasury warrants, 


$112,400. It disbursed in salaries, 
$181,295.14, and deposited with the 
U. S. treasury, $39,847.80. In its 
money-order business, it issued and 
paid orders to the amount of $259,- 
964.32, and received in deposits from 
other offices $400,180.80, making a to- 
tal of $660,145.12, which, with the to- 
tal receipts and disbursements from 


the postal business, makes an aggre- 
gate of $1,102,435 as the total 


of its 
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View in White Park ne 


financial transactions for the year. 
The people of Concord patronize the 
postoffice in the purchase df stamps to 
the extent of more than $3.00 per cap- 
ita, on the average. The office has on 
its payroll 283 postal employés, of 
which number ninety are connected 
with the local office, and the remainder 
are rural carriers and clerks in the 
state. 

The social life of the city is en- 
livened and improved by various clubs 
and organizations, prominent among 
which are the Wonolancet Club, which 
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has a large membership, mainly com- 
posed of ‘active business and profes- 
sional men, and the Concord Woman’s 
Club, embracing a large number of 
the representative women of the city. 
The former, whose objects are mainly 
social, has a fine eclub-house of its own, 
at the corner of North State and 
Pleasant streets; while the Woman’s 
Club, which combines the educational 
with the social feature, holds its 
weekly meetings, from October to 
May, in the Episcopal Parish House 
hall. The various fraternal organiza- 
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tions are well represented, and the 
Masons and Odd Fellows, particu- 
larly strong in the city, both the lat- 
ter being housed in spacious and ele- 
gant quarters. Many grand bodies of 
different organizations meet in the 
city during the year; and these gath- 
erings, with the biennial sessions of 
the Legislature, the numerous terms 
of court, federal, state and county, the 
annual meetings of the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society, all combine to 
make Concord the great meeting place 
of men of thought, character and pur- 
pose, from all sections of the state, 
and at the same time enhance its eli- 
gibility as a permanent abiding place 
for those who seek the largest measure 
of advantage for body, mind and ‘soul. 

With all its material, educational, 
social and religious advantages, Con- 
cord is essentially a city of homes. 
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Among these homes are no palatial 
establishments of multi-millionaires, 
and few haunts of poverty and mis- 
ery. There are some poor people 
among its inhabitants, and some very 
‘*well-to-do,’’ as the expression goes, 
but the majority are found in the 
great middle class of industrious and 
intelligent citizenship. Peace and or- 
der prevail in the midst, and the fact 
that at the recent election the people 
voted ‘‘no-license,’’ and such saloons 
as are now maintained will disappear 
next May for four years at least, may 
make the city even more desirable for 
those seeking a new place of residence, 
any and all of whom, if law-abiding, 
order-loving men and women, seek- 
ing the best for themselves, and ready 
to aid in promoting the welfare of 
others, will ever be heartily welcomed. 
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The New Hampshire Hills 


By Le Roy Smart 


Oh, tell me not in glowing words 
Of Alpine views nor Grecian fountains; 
It has not been your lot to see 
Like me, the bold New Hampshire mountains. 
Their crags and peaks breathe not of fire, 
Nor dark their sheen with molten lava; 
But skies of blue enshrowd their crests 
In tender tribute to their Carver. 


Betimes in dreams I now ean see 
The range, where great white domes lie yawning, 
As if to kiss each fleeting cloud 
That tacks and heels before the morning. 
Again the hour of twilight comes 
And o’er the vales are shadows falling, 
While echoes down from every hill 
The thrush and night-hawk’s plaintive calling. 


No Southern clime or English moor 
Has ought to match these hills of granite, 
And sun ne’er rose o’er lands more fair 
On this or any starry planet. 
And though far from these rugged mounts 
A native son may chance to wander, 
There lurks a love within the breast 
To make New Hampshire’s hills grow fonder. 


A Wintry Scene 
By C. C. Lord 


Lo! with rudeness chill the airs 

Float among the whitened hairs, 
And the barren world is sad,— 
Strange! The heart, forsooth, is glad. 


Mark the dimness of the eye 

That beholds the leaden sky, 

And the storm moans far away,— 
Can the heart smile all the day ? 


Oh! the limping feet that go 

To the sunless vale below, 

And the dismal snowflakes ereep,— 
Hush! The heart gives thanks; why weep? 








The First Schoolma’am in Dover. 


By Lydia A. Stevens 


It was in the year of our Lord 1774, 
and of his gracious majesty, King 
George the IVth, the fourteenth. 

The quiet people of old Dover were 
much excited by the usurpations of 
power by the mother country. So far 
as possible all ordinary public activi- 
ties were suspended. Even public ed- 
ueation suffered. It was voted in 
town meeting: ‘‘That there be no 
more schools this year than the law 
direets.”’ 

The selectmen, to lessen expense, 
began to consider anew the safety of 
employing female teachers. The mat- 
ter was left with the chairman, Capt. 
Caleb Hodgdon. How the doughty 
captain managed his delicate mission 
is not clear, but there is evidence that 
he established a public summer school 
for young children in the northern 
part of the town, and put a young 
woman in charge. There was no prec- 
edent for such an act. 

It is probable that elderly women 
took charge of little children during 
summers. But the dames, for so they 
were called, received no wages from 
the town. The selectmen put their 
new departure on a different basis. 
For the first time in Dover a female 
teacher was hired at. public charge. 
No further provision of this sort was 
made until after the Revolution. 

Why Capt. Caleb chose Tamsen Bo- 
leau, we do not know. Perhaps he 
eould get no other. The girls of her 
time were practical, and made excel- 
lent wives, but even the brightest en- 
joyed slight educational advantages. 
They were allowed to attend the pub- 
lic schools kept by men in the summer 
months only, and not then unless there 
were seats kept vacant by boys. Books 
were considered outside the feminine 
sphere. Boys began to attend the 
grammar schools when they were 


seven or eight years of age, but their 


sisters stopped short when through 
with the ignorant ‘‘reading and writ- 
ing’’ masters. But why Tamsen? 
She was full of kindness and deeds 
of merey, but esteemed dull. Well, 
Captain Hodgdon was trying an ex- 
periment. He did not want a dame, 
and could not find an accomplished 
woman. 

The dames taught little except the 
alphabet, and sewing for the girls, fre- 
quently allowing themselves to knit 
and spin between recitations. They 
maintained order by premiums of gin- 
gerbread and the wearing of dunce 
caps. The selectmen had long talked 
over the deficiencies in this sort of in- 
struction, and unanimously decided 
to give no dame a chance in a public 
school. Much to his satisfaction, the 
sagacious old soldier discovered in 
Tamsen an infinite store of patience 
and sweet temper. Then, he argued, 
she would have nothing to unlearn, 
and so might develop new processes of 
feminine activity. Whether he dimly 
foresaw the passing of man in the 
primary school, may not be answered 
off-hand. He did not go far wrong, 
though it may be that in its vast heart 
Providence also took account of quali- 
ties so direct, so simple, of a nature 
so true, a heart so faithful, and 
blessed her efforts. 

In whose dwelling house the school 
was kept, it is now impossible to de- 
termine. If there were any Dover 
young ladies who possessed more than 
a rudimentary education, there is no 
evidence that they applied for the po- 
sition. Whether the selectmen or 
minister conducted the examination— 
or if there were no examination—has 
not come down to us. We do not 
know how much salary was paid. 
Surely it was meagre, for only £100 
were raised that year for schooling the 
whole town. 
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The building must have been large 
enough to afford a good-sized room. 
It was not far from the road. The 
furniture consisted of a table, chair 
and settles. There were no curtains 
to the windows. As the yard in sum- 
mer was littered with farming uten- 
sils, the children played under the im- 
mediate of the teacher, Wood 
creatures were all about. Squirrels 
poised in nearby trees, hawks swooped 
here and there, chicadees uttered 
flute-notes, wrens raved, and there 
were a thousand subtleties, now un- 
known, which the strong sixth sense of 
the children of a hundred and thirty- 
two years ago fully understood and 
enjoyed. 

Tamsen did not know how to be- 
gin. Did she begin? Is it not 
probable that things just happened 
in that school for ‘a time? What 
a dear, ridiculous little woman- 
teacher! There was plenty of advice, 
but she actually enjoyed her complete 
incapacity to follow the masters’ 
methods. In asking for the position, 
she had no reason to urge—only a feel- 


eye 


ing. There was one thing in her fa- 
vor.’ She was not over-wrought and 
emotional. There was nothing to dis- 


tract her attention. She had never 
known the strange logic of a man’s 
mind, and was entirely heart-free. 
Home and school shut out the rest of 
the world. When girls of her age got 
together, or John Waldron filled his 
great barns for husking bees, Tamsen 
was not present, and she was not 
found when women assembled in a 
neighborly fashion to work with their 
needles. Her queer school was so 
much simpler, easier and better to 
her small heart. She effaced herself 
in doing what no Dover woman had 
done for a child not her own. 

There was no contemporaneous no- 
tice of this teacher, nor has tradition 
preserved any knowledge of her meth- 
ods in the schoolroom. We will try 
to recover the scene, and estimate the 
probabilities. Spelling and writing 
are little taught, to read is the main 
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thing. The younger pupils bring 
hornbooks, printed slips covered with 
translucent horn, slung to their necks 
by a string. The older boys read 
from a primer, and are taught arith- 
metie without a text-book. The larger 
girls learn to read and sew. They do 
little else, and there is no controversy 
about it. Tamsen refrains, with a 
tact above genius—for it is love—from 
hurting the feelings of the awkward 
and backward. Though not averse 
to corporal punishment, she keeps an 
especial switch for Jack, and a lighter 
one for his sister. No handiwork of 
her own is earried on in the school- 
room. So far as possible, commenda- 
tion and reproof are given privately. 
Rivalry is reduced to the minimum. 
No resort is made to shameful disci- 
pline. Outside of her home, the chil- 
dren alone make any claim on her 
time, her attention and her affection, 
and her simple and devoted mind 
takes no account of their frequent in- 
gratitude. To say that she loves the 
dirtiest boy in the lot, would be but a 
miserable half-truth. She is fonder 
of children than Master Chapham. 
Iler every nerve is alive and tingling 
in vibrant unison with their little 
needs. While the master has failures 
as well as successes, she leaps through 
the swift indirection of a woman to 
successful conclusion. Parents dis- 
miss their misgivings. Doctor Bel- 
knap notices her influence over the 
ne’er-do-weels, and thinks less of her 
shortcomings at examination. 

At length, she grows happy in her 
task. The feeling does not come 
through accustomed channels. The 
new influence develops certain deli- 
eately attuned fibres of her being. Her 
adjustment is complete. Before, ev- 
erything was different. Her faith 
even carries her so far as to make her 
believe that she is happier with the 
children of her neighbors than she 
eould be with her own. At home she 





‘ talks about her pupils with a quaint 


pride. Her wages are ridiculously 
small, and she is constantly reminded 
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of her inferiority to the male teachers. 
If she had any proper pride she would 
resign. But she remains. Her creed 
of meekness, forbearance and gentle- 
ness puts up with everything. 

The country drifts into rebellion. 
War comes. Into the remoteness and 
seclusion of Dover drops alarm and 
anger. Men and _  =~youth _ enlist. 
Women weep, but run bullets. The 
Revolution, fiery and _ throbbing, 
spreads over the land. Everything 
else yields. It grows difficult to raise 
money for school purposes. The lit- 
tle children suffer first. Tamsen’s 
school is abandoned. Years will go 
by before another woman sits at a 
publie teacher’s table in Dover. 

Here, naturally, Tamsen is lost in 
the unrecognized body of people who 
could not bear arms. There is no ree- 
ord of her teaching after hostilities 
had ceased. In the fulness of time, 
her simple faith drew stronger and 
finer minds, and higher excellencies, 
into the lines of her belief; and later 
little children were no longer wholly 
misunderstood in Dover. Woman 
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never took form more nobly than 
Tamsen. 

It is not strange that a girl so un- 
ornamental drove dame and man out 
of the infant schools. Perhaps, it is a 
little strange that a raw, uncultivated 
girl administered the first blow. But 
granting the incentive, intellect, train- 
ing and culture, might have failed. 
These qualities were not accented in 
Tamsen’s outfit, but she set the mark 
for all time. She met the man in full 
tilt in the lists, and he was van- 
quished. There was something 
higher. Her gift had little to do with 
mental quality or the education of the 
schools. It was the gentleness of her 
nature that won the victory. 

She was a simple, loving, old-fash- 
ioned girl, who in the rudimentary 
process of her igtelligence, saw some- 
thing might be done for little girls 
and boys; a woman who was near by 
and ready, at the dawn of common 
sense in Dover school matters—who 
saw something ought to be done, and 
did it. 


The Old Mansion 


By Lona R. 


In all the region of Tidewater, Vir- 
ginia, bordering on the lower portion 
of James River, there is not to be 
found a fairer spot than the planta- 
tion known in ante-bellum days as 
‘The Old Mansion,’’ once the prop- 
perty of Col. William Allen, a 
wealthy Virginian, who owned 1,000 
slaves, and more than five times that 
number of acres, in one plantation. 
Though the ravages of civil war, fol- 
lowed, in turn, by years of neglect, 
have made sad havoe with the lovely 
old place, it yet possesses great beauty. 
As for the house: well, there is a 
style of architecture peculiar to all 
these old Southern homes. The walls 
two feet in thickness, of imported 
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English brick, and laid in mortar of 
adamantine hardness, have a pictur- 
esque irregularity of outline; the 
clusters of great chimneys suggest 
Longfellow’s lines: 
‘*His great fires 
roared, 
The stranger feasted at his board.’’ 


up the chimney 


There are spacious verandas, with 
floors of alternate light and dark 
squares of marble. There are large 
windows, with tiny panes of glass, in 
some instances having the view ob- 
structed by a dense growth of old 
English ivy. Indoors is the great 
hall running the length of the house 
and flanked on either side by great, 
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empty rooms that once pulsed with 
happy life. Here ex-presidents, state 
governors and others, in high public 
life, were wont to gather with the 
genial host, to feast at his board, 
drink his wines, view his horses and 
slaves, and when at night myriads of 
eandles lighted the hall with mellow 
radiance, they would while the hours 
away in music and dancing. Passing 
up the broad stairway, one comes to 
the upper hall, which is fully as large 
as the one below, and on either side 
of which are the sleeping rooms, large 
and low, each having several sunny, 
dormer windows, a fireplace, and a 
tiny bathroom, with a curious mode of 
letting the water down from an apart- 
ment above. 

Here is ‘‘ Washington’s room,’’ and 
one pauses with reverent feet at the 
threshold and speculates upon the au- 
gust presence once sheltered there. 
Just across the hall is ‘‘Lafayette’s 
room,’’ and between these two rooms 
is a door, opening on the upper ve- 
randa, where a view of many miles, up 
and down the river, could be had, and 
where the signal fluttered that stopped 
the passing steamers. 

Leaving the upper apartments, one 
descends to the billiard room, to ‘one 
or two other darkly mysterious apart- 
ments, and then to the cavernous 
gloom of the wine vaults. 

A notable instance of ‘‘stones ery- 
ing out,’’ is given in the fact that 
deep hollows in the stone steps have 
been worn by repeated footfalls, at- 


testing to the fact that the planter’s 
liquors were much in demand by the 
guests, who came in great numbers 
every time a passing steamer neared 
his wharf, which was directly in front 
of the house and at the lower extrem- 
ity of a great lawn, all set with 
choicest shrubbery. On each side of 
the walk from the front porch there 
‘ame in bloom, every spring, two long 
rows of Easter lilies, and verily a 
sweeter spot could not be found than 
ole Mars’ Allen’s lawn, in the tender 
beauty of an early spring day, when 
the lilies were ringing snowy bells, 
when the lindens wore their livery of 
delicate pink, when the japonicas 
made a veritable burning bush in the 
deep green of the lawn, when the 
mocking birds were giving such glo- 
rious outdoor concerts amid the mag- 
nolias. 

But there came a time when the 
oceupants grew weary of it all and 
went away, one by one, to sleep in the 
old family burying ground, out be- 
yond the house on a gentle rise of 
ground near their loved river. Here 
was a spot shut in by walls of bricks, 
and here were set many choice shrubs. 
When weary of life’s cares they were 
borne out here to rest. A dense 
growth of myrtle carpets the ground 
with a wealth of green and great sen- 
tinel oaks keep watch and ward over 
those who, though sleeping so quietly 
now, once made ‘‘The Old Mansion’’ 
radiant with happy life. 


Life 


By A. H. McCrillis 


What is life? Is it a cirele? 
Do we like wheeling planets roll, 
Or do we rise with each rotation— 
Cireling upward is the soul? 


If our circles now are broader, 
And gaining thought as we revolve, 
Will light and wisdom broaden, too, 
As on we cirele and evolve? 











Dreamland 
By W. P. Elkins 


I suppose a secluded bit of seashore 
is the best place for day-dreaming, 
but I like to indulge in day-dreams 
back among the hills. A lovely piece 
of woods on the western slope of a 
New Hampshire hill, and in the small 
valley at the foot of the hill, is what 
I have selected to receive the name of 
**Dreamland.’’ Practically, the en- 
closure used to be a pasture for cattle 
and for berry-pickers; for the sports- 
men of the country town, it was a 
wood ; but for idlers and more roman- 
tic people, it was a spot for reading 
and for dreaming. 

In early spring it was a home for 
violets and for the modest and lovely 
arbutus. After the leaves had put 
forth, and lost the yellow of their 
nascent state, and reached the dark 
green of full growth, vegetation was 
so dense, life so abundant, in this lit- 
tle forest, that one could not see the 
length or breadth of it. There was a 
variety of trees, with spruce predom- 
inating. Through the valley ran a 
beautiful brook, and birds, squirrels, 
mink and other animals, lived near it. 

In autumn, after the glory of the 
foliage, ‘‘Dreamland’’ was disturbed 
by the noise of shooting; hares, par- 
tridges, squirrels and woodchuck were 
in danger; the king of animals tram- 
pled on the most delicate of plants and 
sought chiefly to kill and to destroy. 
Later, when the leaves had fallen, it 
became even more unsafe for bird and 
beast; even that old inhabitant, the 
woodpecker, was liable to be brought 
down by the sportsman’s shot. Ani- 
mals became scarcer and slyer, and 
there was little active life in the woods 
when winter came and sifted its white 
erystals through the trees. Thence 
all was silent and given over to wood- 
pecker and snowbird, till the spring 
came and the farmer tapped a few 
maples by the brook. 


This pasture was truly ‘‘Dream- 
land’’ only in summer. How fre- 
quent and how delightful the days I 
have idled away there, swinging in the 
hammock by the brook or stretched on 
moss up the hillside! My morning 
walk over and breakfast eaten, I 
would take a volume of poems and en- 
ter ‘‘Dreamland.’’ After reading 
until a state of comparative exalta- 
tion was mine, I would lay aside my 
book and, lying in a hammock, sur- 
render to nature. A gentle motion in 
the hammock seemed to be answered 
by a gentler motion of the trees and 
sky. Faint odors of pine and spruce, 
of wild flowers, reached me; and I 
seemed to see a meadow, brilliant with 
flowers, fresh with grass and sedge, 
waving under a gentle wind which 
came to me, laden with delicate and 
grateful perfume. 

Nearby the brook was rippling; 
farther up the valley I could hear the 
mellow tinkle of cowbells; and in the 
distance the loud eall, homelike, yet 
startling, of a cock. Insects hummed 
around me, and unto the harmony of 
those sweet, familiar sounds was 
added suddenly the murmur of a gust 
of wind in some tall pines near by. The 
murmuring ceased, but voices contin- 
ued to whisper unto me, unto all lis- 
teners—the pure spirits of the pine. 
They whispered of peaceful homes, of 
the great innocent heart of nature; 
and, forgetting all the cares, all the 
desires, all the ambitions of everyday 
life, I seemed, like George Hartwig, 
to lose myself, for one moment, in that 
great heart. 

I looked up to and beyond the mur- 
muring treetops. The sky was smil- 
ing in gentle blueness, and a great, 
white cloud lifted its massive sides 
into the blue. There it stood, purer 


than marble, loftier than the alps, 
grander than they. It 


looked as 























Dreamland 


though one could stand or run upon 
it; but, even as I gazed upon it, it 
changed its shape, a part disappear- 
ing, another part coming forth from 
the unseen. It stretched away into 
the distance and lifted itself as though 
in adoration. I seemed to see the bor- 
ders of a celestial land—seemed to 
hear voices singing ‘‘Holy, Holy, 
Holy !’’ The earth, the sky, the trees, 
were swimming in glory. Beauty, 
joy, love, were everywhere, and every- 
where supreme. And then I fell 
asleep and dreamed I was a child, with 
the wisdom of a man, but soon a 
man, with the innocence of a child. 
My mother and sister and friends were 
with me, and we helped each other 
and knew no pain, because we knew 
no sin. Then I awoke: the sun was 
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setting, the dew falling upon the 
ferns and moss of ‘‘Dreamland.”’ I 
sauntered home, wondering at the 
blessings granted me, a sinner, hop- 
ing I might rise to receive the higher 
blessings God bestows upon those who 
hunger and are athirst. 


When last I saw ‘‘Dreamland,’’ 
Mammon had been there, and its 


beauty had fled. Blackberries ripened 
onthe hillside, cows grazed in the 
pasture, hares hid in the underbrush, 
the brook leaped and rippled in its 
constant course; but the noble trees, 
the beautiful spruces and pines, were 
gone, and in their place was an army 
of stumps. The woods were gone, the 
pasture was an ugly one, and ‘‘ Dream- 
land’’ seemed a misnomer. 


Im the Court of Life 


By Leslie G. Cameron 


Forgive, O Lord, if making light of pain be sin, 

Nor meet my plea as men would meet with laugh of scorn. 
Thou knowest, gracious King, a jester’s painted grin 

And cap of bells full well may hide a crown of thorn. 


So many of Thy courtiers chose the blood-tipped crown, 
And in the wearing called Thy court of Life an hell, 
That one, unmindful of a Sovereign’s dreaded frown, 
To hide the crown he blindly begged, donned cap and bell. 


So many cursed the crosses that Thy love ealled good, 

Or spoke Thee fair that Thou wouldst dry their tears, 
That one, to hide the goading of his heavy rood, 

Put on a jester’s gown and laughed through weary years. 


Thou knowest, mighty King, the loss of life’s best sweet, 
The bitter tears that nightly wash the painted grin, 

The dragging cross that trips his merry dancing feet, 
The drops of blood that stain his jingling cap within. 


And so, forgive if he has lost a subject’s right 
To strive for honor since he chose a jester’s' gown, 
His jibes have made Thy courtiers’ burdens light, 
His grin has often eased the pain of cross or crown 
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EDWARD HARGRAVES. 


Edward Hargraves, born in Lancaster, 
England, January 9, 1827, died in Som- 
ersworth, N. H., December 4, 1906. 

The family of Mr. Hargraves removed 
to Massachusetts in his infancy, and to 
North Shapleigh, Me., in 1843, where his 
father engaged in the manufacture of 
flannels, to which business he succeeded 
upon the death of the latter. In 1869 he 
removed to Somersworth, where he there- 
after had his home. He was for eight 
years agent and treasurer of the Great 
Falls Woolen Co., and for many years 
treasurer of the Saco River Woolen Co. 
at West Buxton, Me. He was also for 
several years a director of the Salmon 
Falls Manufacturing Co. He was for 
thirty-five years a director of the Somers- 
worth Savings Bank and its president 
from November, 1890, till November last. 
He had held no political office except that 
of representative in the Maine Legisla- 
ture for the year in which he removed 
to Somersworth. 


SAMUEL P. TREADWELL. 


Samuel P. Treadwell, one of the oldest 
and best known citizens of Portsmouth, 
died at his home in that city, December 
3, at the age of 90 years, having been 
born there, July 18, 1816, his father hav- 
ing been Thomas Treadwell, who was a 
hatter by trade, and came to Portsmouth 
from Ipswich, Mass. 

Mr. Treadwell was a cabinet maker by 
occupation, pursuing the same for many 
years; but was for a time in the hotel 
business at Wells, Me. When, in 1849, 
Portsmouth became a city, Mr. Treadwell 
became a member of the city council; 
later he served two years as an alderman. 
In 1875 he was made collector of taxes 
and treasurer, holding these positions for 
a number of years. In 1889-’90 he was a 
representative in the Legislature from 
Ward One. Politically he was a staunch 
Democrat. 

September 30, 1845, he married Han- 
nah Nason, of Eliot, Me., by whom he had 
three children, two sons and a daughter. 


ROLAND ROWELL. 


Roland Rowell, a prominent citizen of 
Manchester, died at his home in that city 
November 16, 1906. 

He was a native of Manchester, born 
February 22, 1849, graduated from the 
Manchester High School in 1869, and 


worked five years in the office of the 
Union, learning the printer’s trade and 
pursuing the same. He then decided to 
study law and entered the office of Mor- 
rison and Stanley for that purpose. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1876, and in 
the same year was made clerk of the 
police court. He went to Boston in 1882 
and soon after to Chicago, but ultimately 
came to Lowell, Mass., where he was for 
nine years in the employ of Campbell & 
Hanscom on the Lowell Times. On the 
death of his father, in 1897, he returned 
to Manchester, where he engaged in lit- 
erary pursuits and the care of an exten- 
sive property. He was a prominent and 
active Free Mason, a Son of the Revolu- 
tion, an Episcopalian, and librarian of 
the Manchester Historical Society. 


HON. HOYT H. WHEELER. 


Hoyt Henry Wheeler, born in Chester- 
field, N. H., August 30, 1833, died at 
Brattleboro, Vt., November 19, 1906. 

He was educated at the Chesterfield 
Academy and after graduation taught 
school for a time and studied law, being 
admitted to the bar in 1859. He prac- 
ticed in Jamaica, Vt., till 1867, and in 
that year represented the town in the 
Legislature. Subsequently he represented 
Windham County in the state Senate. In 
1869 he was elected a judge of the Su- 
preme Court by the Legislature, and re- 
elected biennially until 1876. In 1877 he 
was appointed judge of the U. S. District 
Court by President Hayes. He _ estab- 
lished a high reputation as a jurist, and 
tried many important cases, including 
that involving the famous Knibbs patent 
valve. He married, in 1861, Miss Minnie 
Maclay of Lockport, N. Y., who died in 
April, 1904,. leaving no children. 


THOMAS D. LITTLE. 


Thomas Dearborn Little, a leading citi- 
zen of Merrimack County, died at his 
home in the town of Salisbury November 
8, 1906, aged 83 years. 

He was born in Salisbury August 11, 
1823, educated at Salisbury Academy, 
studied surveying and was engaged on 
the preliminary surveys of the Northern 
Railroad. He commenced the manufac- 
ture of drag rakes in 1848 and built up 
quite a business, eventually putting in 
steam power and adding a grist mill to 
his business. He was postmaster at 


Salisbury for eight years from 1861, and 
had been a deacon of the Congregational 
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Church since 1860. He was a prominent 
Patron of Husbandry, a charter member 
of Merrimack County Pomona Grange and 
its treasurer from the date of its organ- 
ization in February, 1886, until his death. 
He is survived by a widow, four sons 
and two daughters. 


HON. GEORGE H. FAIRBANKS. 


George H. Fairbanks, a leading citizen 
of Newport and prominent politician, 
born in Francestown June 4, 1830, died 
in Newport December 3, 1906. 

He removed to Newport with his par- 
ents in childhood, where his father en- 


gaged in farming. After marriage in 
1855, to Miss Helen Nourse at Fox Lake, 


Wis., he engaged in mercantile business 
in Newport, which he continued for 
twenty years, eventually returning to 
agriculture. He had _ represented his 
town in the Legislature, his district in 
the state Senate, and served six years as 
county commissioner. He was for fifty 
years a trustee of the Methodist Church. 
He is survived by a widow and two sons. 
DR. CLARENCE W. SPRING. 

Dr. Clarence W. Spring, born in Sal- 
mon Falls, N. H., April 14, 1859, died in 
Fitchburg, Mass., November 23, 1906 

Doctor Spring was a son of the [ate 
John L. Spring, Esq., of Lebanon, and 
spent most of his boyhood in that place. 
He was educated in the Lebanon public 
schools, at Kimball Union Academy and 
Dartmouth College, graduating from the 
latter in 1880. He studied medicine at 
the Harvard Medical School, and was 
interne at the Children’s Hospital in Bos- 
ton one year before locating in Fitch- 
burg in 1885, where he established a fine 
practice. He twice visited Europe and 
spent some time in the hospitals of Paris, 
Vienna and Berlin. He was city physi- 
cian in Fitchburg several years, and had 
been a member of the school board for 
the last six years. He was a member of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society and 
Worcester North District Medical Soci- 
ety, of which he had been several years 
secretary. 

June 12, 1900, he married Miss Alice 
Miller, daughter of the late Dr. Alfred 
Miller of Fitchburg, who survives him. 
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MISS MARY E. COLBY. 


Mary Etta Colby, of Claremont, born 
in that town April 19, 1839, died there 
October 27, 1906. 

She was a daughter of the late Ira 
Colby and a sister of Hon. Ira Colby, Jr., 
the well-known lawyer of Claremont, with 
whom she had made her home for some 
years past. She graduated at Kimball 
Union Academy at Meriden in 1861, and 
immediately engaged in teaching. In 
1872 she became principal of the high 
school at Cedar Falls, Ia., which position 
she occupied four years and was then for 
two years at the head of the Fond du Lac 
(Wis.) High School, after which she went 
as a teacher to South Africa, where she 
was engaged for five years, then return- 
ing home, but soon in response to an 
urgent call, going back for another five- 
year period in a very responsible posi- 
of the Methodist Church of Claremont, 
in 1891 in broken health, where she has 
since remained, taking as active a part as 
her health permitted in social and reli- 
gious work. She was an earnest member 
of the Methodist Church of Claremont, 
and of Samuel Ashley Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 


MRS HELEN CAROLINE KNIGHT. 


Helen Caroline Knight, daughter of 
Robert and Caroline (Tilton) Cross, born 
in Portland, Me., March 5, 1814, died in 
Portsmouth, November 12, 1906. 

After the death of her father in her 
childhood, she removed with her mother 
to Exeter and was educated there and at 
Adams Academy in Derry, graduating at 
the latter institution. She engaged in 
teaching at Canadaigua, N. Y., but re 
turned home four years later and soon 
took charge of the Young Ladies’ Acad- 
emy at Portsmouth. Subsequently she 
married Dea. Daniel Knight of that city 
and became strongly interested in the 
religious work of the Congregational 
denomination, editing for 25 years the 
Child’s Paper published by the American 
Tract Society. She was the author of 
many children’s books, and wrote exten- 
sively for magazines and newspapers. 
Her husband died many years since. 








editor and Publisher’s Notes 


The most valuable contribution to 
New Hampshire political history that 
has been made in recent years is that 
furnished in the ‘‘Life of Edward H. 
Rollins,’’ by James O. Lyford, just 
issued from the publishing house of 
Dana Estes & Co., Boston,—a work 
which the author characterizes as ‘“‘a 
political biography,’’ and which deals 
with the public and political life of 
the man who was chiefly instrumental 
in the organization of the Republican 
party in New Hampshire and its 
direction for more than a third of a 
eentury. Interwoven with the story 
of Mr. Rollins’ political career, which 
eovered an*important period in the 
political history of the state and na- 
tion, are references to his contempo- 
raries of both parties, and the trans- 
actions of political conventions, so 
that we have, in the 531 pages of this 
handsome octavo volume, almost a 
complete history of New Hampshire 
polities for the three decades and 
more following his entrance into ac- 
tive political life in the early fifties. 
It is fortunate for the memory of Mr. 
Rollins, who, although what is known 
as a ‘‘practical politician’’ in the full 
sense of the term, was a true and loyal 
son of the old Granite State, that the 
services of so capable a man as Mr. 
Lyford were secured as his biogra- 
pher, and it is equally fortunate for 
all those interested in the political 
history of the state. If the earlier 
and later periods could be covered as 
thoroughly in the production of biog- 
raphies, of Isaae Hill, Franklin 
Pierce and Jacob H. Gallinger, with 
equally copious reference to their con- 
temporaries, a great want would be 
practically met, and there is no man 
so well qualified to meet it as Mr. 


Lyford. 


The Candia Club, an organization 
made up of natives and past and pres- 
ent residents of the town of Candia, 


but which was originated and has its 
work carried forward largely by Can- 
dia people now living in and around 
Boston, is engaged in the preparation 
of an illustrated history and eata- 
logue, which must materially enhance 
the interest in its work. This club is 
the originator of the ‘‘New Home 
Week’’ idea, in carrying out which 
the Boston members arrange for a 
visit by the people of the old home 
town, as generally as possible, to the 
metropolis, at some time in mid-win- 
ter, making the oceasion the counter- 
part of the ‘‘Old Home Week’’ gath- 
ering in their native town, in mid. 
summer. It would be well if the na- 
tives of other towns at the ‘‘Hub’’ 
would organize along the same line 
for the promotion of a like object. 


The Legislature will be in session 
at the state house, for an indefinite 
period, commencing Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 2. This year the Legislature is 
charged with the election of a gover- 
nor as well as a United States sena- 
tor, the people, themselves, having 
failed to elect the former. There is 
an idea abroad that a good deal of 
what is vaguely termed ‘‘reform’’ leg- 
islation will be attempted. There is 
always room enough for reform, but 
it is to be hoped that time and effort 
will not be wasted along theoretical 
lines. Let us have something for the 
promotion of good roads, good schools, 
forest preservation and just taxation 
and all will be satisfied. 


This number of the GRANITE 
MonTHLY completes Vol. 38, or Vol. 
1 of the new series. New subscrib- 
ers, commencing with the next issue— 
January, 1907—will receive a copy of 
this number gratis. Any present sub- 
seriber forwarding the names of two 
new subscribers and $2, before Jan- 
uary 1, will be credited for one year 
in advance on his own subscription, 
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